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of Memordbdlia. 


We seem often to have to revise our ideas 
about France. What is true of her in 


one half-century may be false in the next? | 


The French birth-rate, for example, has long 
given lovers of France cause for anxious 


head-shaking — but now behold the French | 


Minister of Health revealing to us that this 
is rising, nay, that France is the only great 
nation in which a rise is now taking place. 
The German birth-rate between 1913 and 1924 
has fallen from 276 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion to 204; the British, in the same period, 
from 241 to 188. But the French birth- 
rate has risen from 191 to 192. The increase 
is to be observed not so particularly in 
regions where Catholicism is strongest as in 
those ravaged by the German invasion. Nor 
is the record of F'rance less good in respect 
of infant mortality. The toll of babies per 
1,000 twenty-five years ago was 170; in 1924 
it was 85, and it is still falling. This is 
not so good as our 75 per thousand, but much 
better than the 108 of Germany. To these 
statistics must be added the fact than no 
country save America has a larger immigra- 
tion than France The old fear that France 
for sheer want of people would sink into 
being a second-rate power is, therefore, 
nugatory. We take these details from the 
Manchester Guardian of Feb. 8. 


HERE is an interesting article in l’Inter- | 


_médiaire for Jan. 20-30 about a custom 
which prevails in certain localities in France 


of taking for ordinary use prénoms other | 


than the names received in baptism. One 
correspondent mentions a. family in the 





| Haute-Marne, where three brothers and a 
sister had been thus re-named, and suggests 
| that they had disliked their baptismal. names 
| as too commonplace, and had- themselves 
| chosen and enforced the new ones. Another 
‘correspondent, from la Gironde, mentions 
|Ilma, Stella, Faustina, Delicia, Abelia, 
| Camillia, and Iduna as prénoms much in 
use, but never to be found in official docu- 
ments, where the divers ladies thus desig- 
| nated are seen to bear quite different names. 
Ilmo has even two aliases: Jeanne in the 
| register of baptisms and Marguerite in that 
of births. Men, too, take other names, such 
as Sully, Aurel, Clovis, Ismel, Ali. It is 
rather worth noting that an eldest daughter 
is often called by a feminised cunieas af the 
family surname, eg., Balausine, from 
_Balause; Lougarine, from Lougarey ; Philis- 
tine, from Philistron; Ferrantille, from 
Ferrant; Duborine, from Dubor. This 
custom exists in other countries, and the 
writer has found it in parish registers and 
| legal documents of the seventeenth century 
in le Tarn. A third correspondent takes 
occasion to enquire where and when Juliave 
was first employed—a name composed of 
| Julie and Eve as Marianne is of Marie and 


Anne. 
\ 


| RY an article specially contributed to the 
| Trish Times (Feb. 9) it appears that the 
'town-planning scheme in Rome, which, as 
_we noted, ante, p. 73, threatens the English 
| College with demolition, more or less, is 
| scarcely less menacing to the Irish Francis- 
| can College of St. Isidore. The proposal is 
to expropriate the whole of the College gar- 
den and make it a public piazza which would 
;not amount to destruction, but certainly to 
a crippling and -hampering of the character- 
istic work of the College. This was founded 
in 1625 by Luke Wadding, a Waterford man, 
whose learning and piety raised it during 
his life-time to the position of a great centre 
of theological learning. So it continued, 
‘with but short and partial interruption 
during the French military occupation of 
Rome in 1798. During the confiscations 
| which took place during the Risorgimento 
St. Isidore’s was saved by the exertions of 
the British Embassy on behalf of religious 
| houses of foreigners carrying on educational 
work. But the Superiors, uneasy about 
their treasures in the way of archives, trans- 
ferred the whole of those which had a bear- 
ing on Irish History to the Franciscan Con- 
vent at Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, The 
‘library and archives of St. Isidore’s, never- 
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theless, are to be counted among the first in 
the whole Franciscan Order. 


AJOR GORDON HOME contributes an 
article to The Morning Post of Feb. 

10 on the reported discovery, at the northern 
angle of Lombard Street and Gracechurch 
Street, of the Forum of Londinium. Un. 
fortunately the disseminators of this notion 
are pronounced by the authorities in Roman 
archeology to have been too sanguine. Major 
Home having visited the site after demo- 
lition of the building upon it, and during 
the excavations which exposed the Roman 


bricks and rubble work, shows that the area | 


in question was too closely packed with 


houses to have been a forum. He also points | 


out that the foundations discovered under 
Leadenhall Market are almost certainly those 
of the civic basilica, and if this is so the 
forum would adjoin it—on the south pro- 
bably — and, therefore, the Lombard Street 
buildings, which were probably shops, must 
be presumed to have been erected without 
any relation to the forum—a view which the 
remains of a blank wall at a distance of 
eight or nine feet from them tends to con- 
firm. 
LASt Sunday, at Blidworth, a village in 
Nottinghamshire— we quote from the 


Manchester Guardian of Feb. 8—there was | 


performed an ancient ceremony, that of 
rocking a baptized baby in a cradle before 
the altar. The Vicar, the Rev. John 
Lowndes, officiated, and this rocking was the 
fifth that he had conducted, he having 
revived the custom, which had been started, 


it is said, in the year 1200, and discon- | 


tinued a century ago. It is meant to be 
symbolic of the Presentation in the Temple. 
The cradle was draped in white, adorned 
with snowdrops and daffodils, and surrounded 
with tapers. The mother sat in a pew near 
the altar holding the child, a large crowd 
attending. The Bishop of Grantham was 
there, and after the reading of the appointed 
lesson (the calling of the child Samuel) 
received the baby at the altar, to which its 
parents then brought it, and dedicated it 
according to the old custom in words like those 
of the Baptismal office about being Christ’s 
faithful soldier and servant. Then the 
Bishop kissed the little thing and give it 
to the vicar who laid it in the cradle and 
rocked it. The mother on receiving it again 
left the church while the people sang the 
Nunc dimittis. The dedicated child will 


have its.name entered in the register of those 
A century ago the 


who ‘have been rocked. 
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| cradle, with the baby in it was borne in pro. 
| cession from home to church, but the season 
| and the weather seemed too rigorous for this 
| part of the ceremony to be carried out. 


| At Canterbury last Sunday night died one 
| who was both descendant and namesake 

of Fielding—-Henry Fielding, for thirty-four 

years Town Clerk of Canterbury, and well- 
| known throughout Kent as a solicitor. He 
| was about sixty-four years of age. Asa 
| young man he had been a good cricketer, 
| boxer, swimmer, and cyclist, and he was 
| further a performer on the ’cello. He was 
a great-grandson of the 1st Earl of Denbigh. 


| ROM Cairo The Times correspondent (Feb. 
| 10) reports that Mr. Robert Mond, ex- 
| cavating in the tomb of Ramosé at Thebes, 
;} has unearthed an Egyptian plough, with 
| share and coulter complete, and with its 
| leather thongs in good preservation. It 
| bears the cartouche of Akhenaten or Amen- 
| ophis LV, to whom Ramosé was vizier. 


At Georgetown, Delaware—so the Exchange 
reports —a threatening crowd gathered 
| round the Court-house where a negro was being 
| dealt with for assault on a little white girl. 
| The violence of the crowd became so great 
| that it had to be dispersed with tear-gas. 
| This is a remarkable fact in itself and also 
| as illustrating the resources at the command 
| of the authorities of Georgetown. 

| {J ESSRS. SOTHEBY, during this past 
| week, dispersed the library of Major 
| F. J. A. Skeet, of Syon House, Angmering- 
/on-Sea — a collection which contains some 
very good items. On Monday was sold a 
| set of first editions of Jane Austen—‘ Per- 
| suasion,’ however, not among them—some of 
| which realised smaller sums than we could 
have found in our heart to have given for 


| them—if but our purse had been conform- 
'able. True, though the original paper labels 
| are preserved, they are not in the original 
| covers, but bound by Riviere. They are: 
| ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ £122; ‘Pride and 
Prejudice,’ £137; ‘ Mansfield Park,’ £60; 
|‘ Emma,’ £62; and ‘Northanger Abbey,’ 

30 A first edition of the ‘Pickwick 
Papers,’ in the original numbers, with the 
wrappers and some advertisements, fetched 
£72. Among other first editions were a set 
of fifteen volumes of Borrow (1825-6), £48; 
and ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ £36. 


N common with most of the Press we offer 
our cordial congratulations to The 


th 





Guardian, which, on Feb. 8, celebrated its 


 eightieth anniversary. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CLEOPATRA. 
(See ante, p. 93). 


78. Stmon Davin Movureve: ‘ Antoine 
et Cléopatre.’ This tragedy was published 
at Paris in the year Xl. (1805) as by 
“S, D. M. Habitant de Montpellier.”’ 

79. JOHANN FRIEDRICH KINDERLING: 
‘Hekuba und Cleopatra’ (Berlin, 1804). 
I have not seen this; cp. Ungherini, i. 176; 
‘Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology’ (Philadelphia, 
1915), p. 667. 

80. Domenico INzacur: ‘Cleopatra.’ I 
have not seen this tragedy, which was pub- 
lished in vol. i. of the author’s ‘ Works’ 
(Bologna, 1806). _ See Salvioli, i. 786. 

81. Luict Romanett1: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
This ‘‘ melodramma serio’’ was performed 
at Milan in 1807 and printed in 1808. I 
have not seen it; cp. Salvioli, i. 787; Luigi 
Lianovosani, ‘ Bibliografia Melodrammatica 





di Luigi Romanelli’ (Milan, 1878), pp. 
16-17. 
82. GrovANNrI AuMER: ‘Les Amours | 


d Antoine et de Cléopatre.’ This ballet was 
given in Paris in 1808, and published there 
in 1814. 

83. Lurer ANnprRionr1: ‘G. Cesare in 
Egitto’ (Torino, 1814). I have not seen it; 
see Palagi, pp. 176-7, 193; Salvioli, i. 719. 

Jacopo Frrrert1: ‘G. Cesare in 
Kgitto’ (Rome, 1822). I have not seen it; 
see Palagi, pp. 177-8, 193; Salvioli, i. 719. 

85. ALEXANDRE Soumer: ‘ CléopAtre.’ 
First performed at the Odéon in 1825 and 
printed at Paris the same year. 

86. ErreNNE Gasprign Pritenot: ‘ Du 
Luxe de Cléopatre dans ses festins avec 
Jules-César puis avec Marc-Antoine.’ First 
printed in the proceedings for 1827 of the 
Académie des Sciences, Arts et Belles-Lettres 


de Dijon, and reprinted in book-form in 1828 | 


(Dijon) in an edition limited according to 
P. M., ‘Catalogue des Oeuvres de Gabriel 
Paignot,’ to 75 copies, and according to 
Ungherini, i. 176, to 100 copies. 

87. Jutes pe Sarnt-Fetix: ‘ Cléopatre 
et les Filles du Nil’ (Paris, 1836, reprinted, 
1887), I have not seen it; see Lorenz, 
Catalogue Général de la Librairie Fran- 
gaise,’ xii, 910. 

ANONYMOUS: 


‘Cesare in Egitto.’ I 


have not seen this ballet (Madrid, 1842) ; 
see Hidalgo, ‘ Diccionario General de Biblio- 
grafia Espanola,’ i, 401, 

89. Gautier: ‘ Une Nuit de -Cléopatre.’ 
First printed at Paris in 1845 as part of 
Gautier’s collected nouvelles. See post 115. 

90. KEmite pe GrRaRDIN: ‘ Cléopatre.’ 
Played in 1847 and printed in 1849 in vol. 
villi. of ‘La _ Bibliothéque Dramatique’ ; 
Rachel was Cleopatra at the first perform- 
ance, 

91. Crement Micuarts: ‘ Cléopatre.’ <A 
tragedy published at Brussels in 1851; I 
have not seen it; see Lorenz, iii. 463. 

92, Jacos Appottr: ‘ History of Cleopatra, 
(Queen of Egypt’ (London, 1852). One of 
‘ Abbott’s Entertaining Histories.’ 

93. Franz Kucisr: ‘Cleopatra.’ <A 
‘* Monodrama ’”’ published at pp. 285-293 of 
the Berlin Argo Sow 1854. 

94. Watrer Savace Lanpor: ‘ Antony 
and Octavius.’ These ‘Scenes for the 
Study ’ were first printed in London in 1856. 

95. Anonymous: ‘ Nachte der Kleopatra.’ 
A poem printed at Bremen in 1857. 

96. Domenico BotocnesE: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
A tragedy (Naples, 1862) that I have not 
seen; see Salvioli, i. 786. 


97. Apotr Starr: ‘Cleopatra,’ A bio- 
' graphy published at Berlin in 1864. 
98. SwinpuRnE: ‘ Cleopatra.’ This poem 


| tragedy published in 


(concerning which see Mr. Wise’s biblio- 
graphy of the poet) was first published in 
London in 1866. The reprint of the Swan 
Press (Leeds, 1924) is incorrectly stated to 
be the first separate issue . 

99. FRriepRIcH WILHELM GrorRG ERNsT 
von PreusseN: ‘Cleopatra.’ Played in 
1868 and printed in 1870 (Berlin) in the 3rd 
volume of the author’s ‘ Dramatic Works.’ 

100. S. K. Panteripes: ‘ Kleopatra.’ A 
modern Greek at 


| Alexandria in 1868. 


101. Josr Patmetta: ‘Cleopatre.’ <A 


' biography published at Coimbra in 1871 in 


the author’s ‘A aristocracia do genio e da 

belle feminil na antiguidade’; I have not 

seen it; see Ungherini, i. 176. 
102. Henrt Btaze DE 


Bury: ‘Les 


| Femmes et la Société au temps d’ Auguste: 









Cléopatre—Livie—la fille d’Auguste’ (Paris, 

1875). Reprinted with additions from the 

Revue des Deux Mondes for June 15, 1872. 
103. M. pv’Arrenzo: ‘ Cleopatra.’ First 


played and printed at Turin in 1876. 
104. Prsetro Cossa: 
drama published as vol. 
‘Teatro in Versi’ 

played in 1877. 


‘Cleopatra.’ <A 
iii. of Cossa’s 
(Turin, 1879); first 
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105. Frortmonp Roncer: ‘ Cléopitre.’ 
A valse (Paris, 1879) forming part of a ballet 
with words by Rathin Lannor, which was 
performed in London in May, 1879. 

106. Louris Gatrtet: ‘Cléopatre.’ A 
lyrical piece with music by A. Duvernoy 
(Paris, 1882). 

107. R. ScHOENER: 
Kleopatra.’ 
ments to the Allgemeine Zeitwng of Augs- 
burg for Aug. 16, 17, and 18, 1882. See 109 
and 112. 

108. P. Jutes Barsrer: ‘Une Nuit de 
Cléopatre.’ First performed with music by 
Victor Massé in 1885, and published the 


‘Ein Portrait der 


same year in Paris, where were also pub- | 


lished songs from the opera translated into 
English by Wyatt Smith (1886). 

109. JoHN Sarrarn: ‘On the antique 

ainting in encaustic of Cleopatra discovered 
in 1818’ (Philadelphia, 1885). Contains 
various contributions, including a transla- 
tion of 107. 

110. Gurusepre Rota: 
Cesare in Egitto’ (Turin, 1886). I have 
not seen this play; see Riemann, ‘ Opera- 
Handbuch ’ (Leipzic, 1887-93), p. 803; Pag- 
liani, ‘Catalogo Generale della Libreria 
Italiana,’ iii. 375. 

111. Grorc Hermann Motrer: ‘Die 
Auffassung der Kleopatra in der Tragoedien- 
literatur der Romanischen und Germanis- 
chen Nationen’ (Ulm, 1888). See post 133. 

112. Bernr-Cananr: ‘ Peinture Grecque 
ancienne & l’encaustique sur ardoise repré- 
sentant la reine Cléopdtre se donnant la 
mort au moyen du serpent africain le naja’ 
(Paris, 1889). This painting (see 107 and 
109) has been offered to the British Museum, 
but Dr. Arthur Smith, the Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, informs me that he 
does not consider it genuine. 

113. Henry Riper Hacearp: ‘Cleopatra.’ 


‘ Cleopatra ossia 


This romance was first published in 1889 | 


(London). It has been several times re- 
printed, and was translated into Dutch by 
H. Th. Cappuis (Sneek, 1890) and F. Kop- 
step (Amsterdam, 1911). Extracts were 
translated into Danish and German by Einar 
Christiansen and Emma Klingenfeld; these 
translations were adapted by Otto Singer 
and set to music by August Enna (Leipzic, 
1893); this opera was translated into French 
in 1905. The original text was adapted as 


a play, and first performed at Louisville in | 


September, 1890, under the name of ‘ Har- 
machio,’: and repeated at the Windsor 


Theatre, New York, in March, 1891. The 
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First published in the supple- | 


‘whole presents a very pretty bibliographical 
| problem. 
| 114. Mino Tommasucci: ‘ Cleopatra.” 
| Performed and printed at Milan in 1889; [ 
| have not seen it; see Pagliani, iii. 663. 

| 115. Jeanne CanteL: ‘La Reine Cléo- 
| patre.’ A romance first printed in Paris 
‘in 1890, Reprinted in 1914 with a preface 
| by Anatole France, who had already written 
a preface to a reprint of 89. 

16. Henry Hovussaye: ‘ Aspasie—Cléo- 
patre—Théodora.’ First published at Paris 
in 1890; translated into American by. A. F, 
'D. (New York, printed by Chamerot et 
| Renouard, n.d.). 
| 117.. Vicrorten Sarpou AND Emite 
| Moreau: ‘ Cléopatre.’ This was performed 
'in Paris in October, 1890, but not published 
| (in a translation ?) until 1910 (?) in New 

York. I have not seen it; cp. Davenport 

| Adams, ‘ A Dictionary of the Drama’ (Lon- 
don, 1904), p. 301; ‘ United States Cataloy,’ 
1912, p. 2204. 

118. Bertue La Barivuere: ‘ Cléo- 
patre.’ A romance published at Paris in 
1891 as by Jean Bertheroy. The author’s 
real name is given as above by the catalogue 

‘of the Bibliothéque Nationale; Lorenz, and 
following him the British Museum, give the 
name as ‘‘ Mme Roy de Clotte.’’ 

119. D. M. Maarprinx: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
‘Published at Zutphen in 1891, and played 
the same year with Mevr. Bouwmeester as 
| Cleopatra. 

120. Grorc Epers: ‘ Kleopatra.’ This 
romance, by a distinguished egyptologist, was 
published at Stuttgart in 1894. It was 
‘translated into American by Mary J. Safford 
| (New York, 1894, 2 vols.). 

121. AtexanpreE Max bE Zocues: ‘Le 
tombeau d’ Alexandre le Grand et le tombeau 
de Cléopatre.’ Published at Paris in 18%. 

122. Kuan Saapen: ‘ Cesar and Cleo- 
patra.’ A romance (London, 1898). 

123. Everento Sextes: ‘Cleopatra.’ A 
play based on Shakespeare (Madrid, 1898). 

124. Rinatpo Trrvettin1: ‘ Cleopatra’ 
'(Camajore, 1898). I have not seen this 
play; see Pagliani, iii. 692. ; 

125. Grorce Brrnarp SHaw: ‘Cesar 
|and Cleopatra.’ Written in 1898; first 
'performed at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, 
‘on March 15, 1899; published in ‘ Three 
Plays for Puritans’ (London, 1901). The 
| Prologue is not printed. f 

126. Lzonarp Forrer: ‘Les Monnaies 
\de Cléopatre VII Philopator’ (Brussels, 
1900). Cleopatra is generally known as the 
sixth of her name. 
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127. DestreE pe Bernatu: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
4 romance of this name was published in 
London -in 1907; it bore no indication 
that it. was a translation from the French 
(Paris, 1903); nor does the latter edition 


show its translation from the original Hun- 


‘ Cleo- | 


garian (Budapest, 1901). 

128. Mary Frances Bumervus: 
patra,’ The music of a song composed for 
Mme Clara Butt (London, 1904). The 
words are taken partly from Shakespeare and 
partly from T. S. Collier, ‘ Love Poems of 
Three Centuries.’ Published under the 
pseudonym of Frances Allitsen. 

129. Vernon Notr: ‘Cleopatra with 
Antony.’ A poetic dialogue (London, 1904). 

130. Prrer Hite: ‘Cleopatra.’ <A 
romance published at Berlin in 1905; I have 
not seen it; cp. Kayser, ‘ Vollstandiges 
Bicher-Lexicon,’ xxxiii. 930. 

131. Eucrene Vacuetre: ‘ La Cléopatre.’ 
A romance published in Paris in 1906; 
have not seen it; cp. Le Soudier, ‘ Biblio- 
graphie Frangaise,’ II. ii. 193. 

132. JoHn Lorp: ‘ Cleopatra’ (London, 
1906). One of the ‘Little Lives of the 
Great.’ 

133. Grorg HreRMann Morten: ‘ Bei- 
drige zur Dramatischen Cleopatra-Literatur’ 
(Schweinfurt, 1907). 
worked for twenty-seven years on these biblio- 
graphies, receiving a grant to visit French 
libraries. They are nevertheless full of the 
most elementary errors, of which I have 
space for only one: Corneille’s ‘ Pompée’ is 
entered five distinct times; twice under 
‘Corneille,’ and under ‘ Catherine Philips,’ 
‘Persons of Honour’ and ‘ Edmund Waller’ 
{cp. 24). Allowing for such errors, Méller 
lists eighty-four items. 


134. Leo OxumiER: ‘Cleopatra.’ <A 


piano suite in four parts (New York, 1909). | 


135. Enzearp Rovuerer: ‘ Antoine et 
Cléopatre.’ A drama, in atrocious verse, 
based on Shakespeare (Marseilles, 1910). 
Performed in 1909. 

136. Puitre WatsincHaM SERGEANT: 
* Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt.’ A biography 
(London, 1909). 

137. Joun Stone: ‘Great Kleopatra.’ 
A tragedy (London, 1911). 

138. Yneve Bere: ‘ Kleopatra’ (Stock- 
holm, 1913). Apparently a book of draw- 
mgs; I have not seen it; see ‘ Arskatalog 
for Svenska Bokhandeln,’ 1913, pp. 12, 128. 
139. Louris Payen: ‘Cleopatra.’ <A 
libretto performed with music by Massenet 
(Paris, 1914). 


140. ArTraur Epwarp Pearse WEIGAtL: | 


,@ Cleopatra.’ 


!at Mannheim in 1779. 
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‘The Life and Times of Cleopatra.’ . A bio- 
graphy first published in 1914 (Edinburgh 
and London); a new edition came out in 
1924. 

141. ArtTHUR Symons: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
This poem first appeared in Mr. Symons’s 
‘ Tragedies’ (London, 1916). 

142. James A. MacxeretH: ‘The Death 
of Cleopatra.’ A poem (London, 1920). 

143. A. J. Beruett: ‘From Cleopatra 
to Christ.’ This work, typewritten in two 
volumes, was deposited at the British 
Museum in 1921. Its object is to show that 
Cleopatra was the mother of Jesus. 

144, C. Epitn IronMonGer : ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
A poem (Birmingham, 1924). 

145. Crauve Frrvat: ‘The Life and 
Death of Cleopatra.’ This romance was 
published in London in 1924 as a translation 
from the French, but I cannot trace its pub- 
lication in that language. Claude Ferval 
is the pseudonym of the Baronne Aimery 
Harty de Pierrebourg. 

146. E1neeN Watson: ‘The Story of 
Cleopatra.’ Caricatures (London, 1924). 

147. Kpovuarp Romitty: ‘ Les Amants de 
Cléopatre.’ A romance (Paris, 1925). 

148. Anonymous: ‘Cesare Trionfante in 
Egitto’ (Bologna, n.d.). See Salvioli, i. 


See 111; Dr. Moller 719 


APPENDIX 1. 
Unprinted Theatrical Pieces. 


149. CrLso PistorEtti: ‘ Marc’ Antonio 
Performed 1576. See ante, 
133, no. 14. 

150. Francots Lp NOIR DE 1A THORII.- 
LIERE: ‘ Antoine et Cléopatre.’ Performed 
at the Palais Royal in 1667. See ante, 
111, no. 37. 

151. L. Borarerii: ‘ Cesare e Cleopatra.’ 
The Berlin Opera House was opened with 
this piece on Dec. 7, 1742. Salvioli, i. 787. 

152. Lineurr: ‘ Cléopatre.’ Performed 
about 1764. Vapereau, ‘ Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel des Littérateurs’ (Paris, 1876), pp. 
479-80. 

153. Danzi: Performed 
Clément-Larousse, 


‘ Cléopatre.’ 


p- 249. 
154. Frerprnanpo Moretti: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 

Performed at St. Petersburg during the 

carnival of 1790. . Salvioli, i. 787. 

155. Pierro Guctretmo: ‘La Morte di 
Cleopatra.’ Performed at Naples on May 
30, 1798. Eitner, ‘ Biographisch-Biblio- 
graphisches Quellen-Lexikon der Musiker,’ 
iv. 412. 

156. GIOVANNI 


Scumipr: ‘Cesare in 
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Kgitto.’ 
Salvioli, i. 719. 


157. Frrpinanp Pazr: ‘ Cleopatra.’ Per- | 


formed at the Théatre de la Cour, Paris, in 
1808. Fétis, ‘ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens,’ vi. 405. 

158. THEerEsE Krones:  ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
Performed c. 1826-9. See 133, no. 28. 

159. Purrrro BELTRAME: ‘Cleopatra.’ Per- 
formed at the Theatro Carlo Felice di Genova 
in 1842. Salvioli, i. 787, 788. 

160. Anonymous: ‘Cesare e Cleopatra.’ 


Performed at Naples in 1858 with music by | 69 


Zoboli. Riemann, pp. 263, 669. 
161. Bogros: ‘Cléopatre.’ 
at Paris in 1860. Clément-Larousse, p. 24. 

162. Pierro BerttraMe:  ‘ Cleopatra.’ 


Performed at the Theatre dal Verne di | 


Milano in 1876. 
Salvioli, i. 788. 
163. Enrico GoLISCIANI: 


Not the same as 159. 


Performed at Venice during the carnival of | 


1879.  Salvioli, i. 788. 

164. Ratuin Lannor: 
105. 

165. Ernst Pasqur: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
formed at Wiesbaden in 1881, Riemann, p. 
263. 
166. MosENTHAL: 
atra.’ 
iemann, p. 263. 


167. ANTONIO GHISLANZONI: ‘ Cleopatra.’ | 
at the National Theatre of | 


Performed 
Mexico during November, 1891. 

168. W. R. von GatienperG: ‘ Casar in 
Aegypten.’ Performed at Vienna in 1892. 
Riemann, p. 764. 

169. Frustxinc: ‘Cleopatra.’ Riemann, 
p. 263; EHitner, vi. 388. 

170. Srverat Hanns: ‘Cleopatra.’ The 
ballet performed by the Russian Ballet. 

APPENDIX II. 
Parodies, etc. 

171. Anonymous: ‘ Arlequin Couronné 
par Colombine: Parodie de César et Cléo- 
patre’ (Berlin, 1753). 133, no. 24. 

172. Anettr1: ‘Ser Marc Antonio.’ 
formed at Milan on Sept. 16, 1810. 
British Museum is an English-printed score 
of this comic opera watermarked 1827. There 


is no record of an English performance. | 


Riemann, p. 516; Eitner, vii. 342; British 
Museum, H 2832/20(9), 


173. Apvotr Muetter: ‘Cleopatra.’ 


parody performed at Vienna c. 1830. Rie- 
mann, p. 263. 

174. AtmeRIDO SPADETTA: 
Cleopatra.’ 


‘Cesare e 
Performed at the Teatro Nuovo, 
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Performed 


‘ Cleopatra.’ | 


‘Cleopatra.’ See | 


Per- 


‘Antonius und Kleo- | 
Performed at Graz on Dec., 1883. | 


| patra; or, Mark Antony and his Concu- 
A | bines.’ 
‘the Nile. 
| Cp. Catena Librorum Tacendorum (London, 
| 





Performed at Rome in 1805. | Naples, during the carnival of 1858. Sal- 


| violi, i. 718. 

175. F. C. Burnanp: ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
| patra; or her story and his story related in 
la modern nilo-metre,’ Performed at the 
| Haymarket during November, 1866. Adams, 
|i. 65. 

| 176. J. F. Draper: ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
| patra.’ Performed at Jersey in 1870. 
| Adams, i. 69. 

| 177. F. C. Burnarp: ‘ Our Antony and 
' Cleopatra.’ Performed c. 1870. Adams, i. 


178. Arruur SuHirtey: ‘ Cleopatra.’ A 
farcical comedy stated to be adapted from 
‘Les Amours de Cléopatre.’ Performed at 
' the Shaftesbury Theatre on June 25, 1891. 
I do not know the ‘ Amours.’ Adams, i. 301. 

179. W. Sapre: ‘Mdlle_ Cleopatra.’ 

| Adams, i. 65. . 
180. Grorcrk Grossmitu, Pavut Rusens 
‘Great Cesar.’ A 
| burlesque performed at the Comedy Theatre 
on April 29, 1899. Adams, i. 604. 

181. Korzesur: ‘Cleopatra.’ See 77. 
APPENDIX III. 
| Works that have been mistakenly supposed 
to deal with Cleopatra. 

182. ALESSANDRO SPINELLO: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
| Printed at Venice by Pietro de Nicolini de 
| Sabbio in 1550. 

183. CuHartes Sutpy: ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra.’ Performed in London on Nov. 7, 
1842, and published without date as No. 602 
| ‘ Dick’s Standard Plays.’ 

184. Cartes Setpy: ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
| patra Married and Settled.’ Performed in 
| London on Dec. 4, 1843, and published with- 
|out date as No. 748 of ‘ Dick’s Standard 
| Plays.’ ; 
| 185. Enrico Novi: ‘ Cleopatra ed Ulisse.’ 

(Milan, 1858). 

186. Arsens Hovussaye: ‘ Mademoiselle 
|‘ Cléopatre.’ A novel (Paris, 1864). 
| 187. Axice Durann: ‘ Cléopatre.’ A 

novel published at Paris in 1886 as by 


| AND Harotp E.ts: 


Per. Henry Gréville and translated into English 
, | the same year. 
In the | J 


| 188. Arrce Duranp: ‘Cleopatra.’ A 


| dramatised version of 187 (Paris, 1886). 


| 


ADDENDUM. 
189. Anonymous: ‘The Loves of Cleo- 


Described ‘as ‘ A Historical Tale of 
By Appolonius of Gotham. 


1885), pp. 221, et seq. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


{ 
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NOTES AND 
SOME WOMEN HAMLETS AND ROMEOS | 


HE death of Mrs. Bandmann Palmer 

recalls to my mind that I first 
saw that lady at the Lyceum in the late 
sixties. As Miss Milly Palmer she was play- 
ing Juliet to a female Romeo, Mlle Vest- 
vali, a Polish actress, who spoke broken 
English, and made a none too favourable 
impress1on. 

I wonder if in those far-off days Milly 
Palmer dreamed of herself as an impersona- 
tor of one of Shakespeare’s great male 
characters. Just thirty years later she 
wrote to me and told me that she had 
played Hamlet in the provinces nearly three 
hundred tines, and that she hoped to secure 
a London theatre where she could show play- 
goers what an English actress could do with 
that part. 

Personally I do not believe any actress | 
could make Hamlet acceptable to the dis- 
criminating. Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet, 
all her charm and talent notwithstanding, 
was regarded here as a poor conception, 
though it made a success in France. There 
is a tradition that a far greater Sarah— 
Mrs. Siddons to wit—played Hamlet in the 
provinces. No reliable authority has sup- 
ported the statement; still, though improb- 
able it is possible, for strange things were 
done in those days, and all sorts of expedi- 
ents snatched to draw a big house for a 
benefit. It has been said that Sarah Sid- 
dons had no fancy for being seen in doublet 
and hose, being un-handsomely built, from 
the hips downwards. But undoubtedly she 
played Rosalind, though, if Cowper’s lines 
may be relied on, without much success. 

In 1845 there came to London the Ameri- 
can actress, Charlotte Cushman, and she 
played a round of Shakespearean parts at 
the Haymarket. There can be no doubt that 
her Romeo made a great sensation and won | 
applause. She was supported by her sister 
Susan as Juliet. Cuthbert Bede (Edward 
Bradley) greatly admired her, and, writing 
of her in 1876, said that he had often tried 
to persuade her to play Hamlet as a pendant 
to her wonderful Romeo—but without success. 

I do not believe’? he said ‘that she 
ever played it—certainly not in London.” 

A quite opposite view of her performance | 
was taken by the late Sir Theodore Martin. | 
Writing to me in 1899 he said: 
Miss Cushman certainly played Romeo at | 
ithe Haymarket to her sister’s Juliet. I would 
rather not speak of the performance, which 
had no redeeming qualities to justify this out- | 





QUERIES. 


rage on Shakespeare. I cannot say whether 
she played Hamlet. That I could never have 
brought myself to witness. 
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In the early ’sixties Miss Alice Marriott 
was the directress of Sadler’s Wells. She 
won a position as a worthy exponent of the 
legitimate drama, and her first essay as 
Hamlet was, I believe, in 1864, when she 
played the part at her benefit. Had she 


|completely failed she would probably have 


allowed the episode to be forgotten; but she 
to some extent succeeded, and the critics re- 
garded her attempt, as ‘‘ well considered, 
well studied, and extremely finished.’’ Her 
declamation was pronounced ‘‘correct and 
eloquent,’”? as well as ‘‘ strong and spon- 
taneous’’ and her gestures were considered 
‘‘ restrained, yet easy and elegant.”’ Her 


| facial expression also was highly praised. 


The summing up was, that her Hamlet was 
‘‘a very singular result of talent, courage, 
and industry.”’ 


The last female exponent of this exacting 
role that I remember was Miss Janette Steer, 
who in 1898 or 9 played it in Dublin and some 
of the large English towns. I do not think 
the performance was regarded as in any way 
distinguished. On the whole, one may 
assume the impersonation of tragic or roman- 
tic male parts by women is not welcomed 
by the theatre-going public, though curiosity 
will always attract a certain number. 

W. CovrtHore Forman. 


‘¢ \,AILING THE COLOURS TO THE 

MAST.”’—The earliest ‘O.E.D.’ quota- 
tion for this is 1844 (Sir Robert Peel), the 
next is 1848 (‘Dombey and Son,’ ch. v.). 
In both the sense is figurative. I recently 
pointed out, in a wireless “‘ talk,’’ that there 
is an earlier occurrence, viz., in the Intro- 
duction to Canto i. of ‘Marmion’ (1808), 
and that, as far as we know, Scott coined 
the phrase. This elicited a letter from a 
‘* listener,’’ the Rev. M. M. Todd, of Ponte- 
fract. Briefly, his information is that at 
Sunderland there is a public-house called 
‘The Jack Crawford,’’ named from a sailor 
who, at the battle of Camperdown (1797) 


| ‘* nailed the colours to the mast ”’ of his ship. 


The sign-board represents the incident, which 
appears to be well authenticated. Mr. Todd 
suggests that this deed of heroism was pro- 


' bably known to Scott, who was a young man 


at the time of Camperdown, and may have 
led to his use of the phrase. 


EK. W. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


oi T° TAKE WINE WITH.” — Kington 

Oliphant (‘ Modern English,’ ii., 204) 
cites this phrase, without either volume or 
page reference, from Miss MHawkins’s 
‘Countess and Gertrude’ (1811). The editor 
of the ‘ New English Dictionary’ will be 
glad to have a copy of the quotation (Old 
Ashmolean Building, Oxford). 


THE OBSOLESCENCE OF ‘ EACH.”— | 


Characteristic of the modern abuse of 


“‘ both’ is a phrase in a recent issue of The | 


Times Literary Supplement (1925), 433/4:— 
“The ‘strenuous attempt made by Joanna 
Netley to bring together Betram and Delicia 
Venner both of whom ought to have mar- 
ried some. one else.”’ 

Why is ‘‘each ’’ taboo? 


Reviewing a volume of short stories in the | 


same paper this year (60/2), a writer says: 
“The dialogue here and in ‘ Poor Man’s 
Inn’ shows Mr. H.’s dramatic instinct. 
There are good one-act plays in both these 
stories.’’ 

One refers to this particular journal 
because its contributors ought to know 
better—not like a daily paper that informed 
its readers that a certain royal person 
‘* visited the cenotaph and the grave of the 
a Warrior, and. laid a wreath on 
both.’’ 


R. J. W. 


WESTMINSTER PALACE: THE FIRE 
OF 1834.—What is the best account of 
the fire in which what remained of the old 
medieval palace— Star Chamber, Painted 
Chamber and St. Stephen’s Chapel — was 
destroyed? I should be most grateful for 
any references to contemporary newspapers 
and periodicals, and for any particulars of 
illustrations, but I most want the best 
general narrative of it of literary ae 


ORBURY HALL: CLARENDON’S 
BIRTHPLACE. — In Cary’s ‘New 
Itinerary of England and Wales,’ published 
in 1806, it is stated on p. 307 that Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon was born at Norbury 
Hall, now in ruins, near Poynton. There 
is a modern house at Poynton called Norbury 
Hall. Can anyone tell me whether there is 
any proof that Lord Clarendon was born 

here, and when the Hall was rebuilt? 

Mountacus E. Owen. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| KENT XV CENT.: SUCCESSON oF 
INCUMBENTS IN COUNTRY 
_PARISHES.—I should be glad to know if 
| your readers can throw any light upon the 
| curious fact that between the years 1431 and 
| 1441 there were six Rectors at Hartley 
Parish in the ten years! This rapid succes- 
sion of incumbents occurred, at that period, 
/in most of the neighbouring parishes. In 
' one there were four in seven years; in an- 
| other nine in fourteen years, and in another 
fifteen in fifteen years. I have sought in 
| vain for any explanation. 
GERARD W. Bancxs. 


/RENWOOD: ‘‘ DUELLING GROUND.” 
—In the charming Kenwood, recently 
opened to the public, there is a pretty spot 
called the Duelling Ground. I have made 
enquiries but can find nothing to support 
the tradition implied by the name beyond the 
fact that in 1837 a duel was fought “in a 
field adjoining Hampstead Heath.” It does 
not seem very probable that duellists would 
fight on Lord Mansfield’s enclosed grounds. 
Can any reader bring evidence to justify the 


tradition ? 
W. A. Hirst. 


‘¢ TYING JADE.’ — Who first called 
rumour a ‘‘lying jade”? It sug- 

gests, but not verbally, the opening conversa- 

tion of ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ = a 





| ¢¢ DUSTLER.” — In the report of the 
| Department of Immigration and 
Colonisation of Canada one of the settlers 
from England has been described as a 
‘“‘yustler ’’? and the explanation given 1s 
that it is 

the Canadian expression for the type of man 
who always falls on his feet and who no 
matter what his difficulties or what the 
obstacles makes not only a living but a eub- 
stantial surplus as well. 

In the Century Magazine, August, 1882 
there is the entry :— 

He was evidently what they call in Dakota 
a rustler. To say that a man is a rustler is 
the highest endorsement that a Dakotan can 
give. It means that he is pushing, energetic, 
smart and successful. 

Within three days of the Canadian report 
I was looking through the 1922 volume of 
Chatterbox (the literary boon of my. child- 
hood) and in a series of articles on ‘Those 
who watch over us’ dealing with the Wild 
West, I found 





Cattle rustling was very common on the 
plains where large ranches with thousands of 
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head of cattle were situated ... Many of 
these rustlers were Mexicans, “ greasers”’ as 
they are called locally. 

While R. H. THornton in his ‘ American 
Glossary’ makes no reference to the word 
“yustler,’’ the term ‘‘greaser’’ is fre- 
quently mentioned, but not in connection 
with cattle-thieving. How did the word 
originate ? 

H. PRossER CHANTER. 

ISITING CARDS AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. — Can anybody explain how 
it is that fashion prescribes in Great Britain 
that the visiting cards of ladies should be of 
a much larger size than those of men? On 
the Continent of Europe, on the contrary, 
when there is any difference of dimensions, 
the women’s cards are smaller. 


W. pew Court. | 
(OSTUME INVENTED BY CHARLES | 


II. — Is it the case that Charles II 
invented a dress which he caused to be 
adopted at Court and proposed to adhere to 
for life? What was the occasion of his 
doing so? What was the fashion of the 
dress? Is it to be seen in portraits? Did 
the King induce people to adopt it, and for 
how long did he keep to it? “ 


6 GQUPERPHOSPHATE.” —In the Mark 
Lane Express for Nov. 14, 1910, Mr. 
John Milne, of Dyce, Aberdeen, stated that 
the originator of the word ‘‘ superphosphate”’ 
was an old schoolmaster, named William 
Hay, of Lillydesk, Aberdeenshire. In a 
later issue Sir A. W. Hall, then in charge 
of the Rothamsted Experiment Station, 
stated that he found the term in Sir John 
Lawes’s own copy of ‘Brande’s Manual of | 
Chemistry ’ published in 1836, and that the | 
term was in regular use among chemists long | 
before Sir John Lawes’s time. Has the 
originator of the term been traced ? 
R. HEpGER WALLACE. 
ELBORNE: PLACE-NAME. —Is any- 
thing known of the actual origin of this 
name? Setting aside Gilbert White’s two | 
on (‘ Antiquities,’ chap. ii.) apparently | 
ased on the Supplement to Ley’s ‘ Saxon | 
Dictionary,’ nothing seems to have been pub- | 
lished on the subject. The Place-N wy 
| 
| 
| 


Society so far has not issued a volume on 
Hampshire. 


WALTER JOHNSON. 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
PRINTED FAMILY HISTORIES.—Has 
anyone ever published alist of such? | 

T. R. THomson. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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ELIGION AND COMMON SPEECH. 
— From two great institutions of 
the Roman Catholic Church - we derive 


the currency of the words inquisition and 


propaganda. On the other hand the Church 
has graced the French language with a truly 
delightful memorial in the word jubé 
(“‘ jube, domine, benedicere’’) meaning the 
‘* yoodloft.’’ Again the Spanish alcoran, 
the Italian alcorano and the Portuguese 
alcordo in the sense of the minaret of a 
mosque show an unmistakable origin. 

Can any reader give analogous instances 
of such “ transferences ’’ ? 

VaLENTINE O’ Hara. 


EDUCTION OF WEIGHT AFTER 
PLAY.—Are there any statistics on this 
subject, and, if so, where may they be found ? 
Is it possible that after a hard football or 
tennis match a man’s weight could be-reduced 
by five or six pounds from what it was before 
play? Are the Oxford and Cambridge crews 
weighed before and after the Boat-race, and, 
if so, with what results? Is weight lost in 

this way readily regained ? 

E. R. 


EYNOLDS FAMILIES OF CO. LEIT- 
RIM, IRELAND.—Mkz. H. Frrzeeratp 
REYNOLDS contributed some particulars of 
these families in issues of last December. 
Would he kindly say if he ever came across 
any note of a marriage of Benjamin Lloyd, 
son of Thomas Lloyd, of Cloone, Co. Leitriin, 
with a daughter a — Reynolds, Esq., of that 
county, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century? vide Burke’s ‘ Commoners,’ vol. 
iv.; s.v. ‘ Lloyds of Croghan.’ 
Wma. Luoyp. 
RAYER OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS : “QO DOMINE DEUS 
SPERAVI IN TE” (ef. cxlix. 263, 304, 340, 


| 412).—What is the authority for attributing 
| the authorship of these well-known lines to 
| the ill-fated Queen? 


The earliest that 1 

have seen cited is William Seward, in his 

‘ Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons ’ (1795). 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A a OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Whence come the following :— 


(1) “ Out of my country and myself I go,” 
quoted by Stevenson in ‘ The Amateur Emi- 
grant,’ as from “an old poet.” 

(2) The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season 
takes. 


quoted by Stevenson in ‘ An Inland Voyage.’ 
R. Hoveston. 
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ELOW is a docu- 
ment with iurther 
signatures of Indians, 
from a block kindly 
lent by the proprietors 
of The Friend news- 
paper, reproduced from 
a facsimile preserved 
at the Central Library 
of the Society of 
Friends, Euston Road, 
London. ‘The docu- 
ment reads as follows : 


** Received from the 
honorable Thomas 
and -Richard Penn 
Esq'’ true and abso- 
lute Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania by the 
hands of the honor- 
able Sir William 
Johnson Baronet, the 
sun of ten thou- 
sand Dollars, being the 
full consideration of 
the lands lately sold 
tothem by the Indians 
of the Six Nations at 
the late treaty of Fort 
Stanwix. We say 
received this Twenty 
Kighth day of July 
Anno Domini 1769, for 
ourselves and the other 
Indians of the Six 
Nations and their con- 
federates and depend- 
ant Tribes for whom 
we act and by whom 
we are appointed and 
empowered.” 


TATUE OF 


GENERAL DESSAIX: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Replies. 


AMERICAN-INDIAN TREATIES 
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NorMan PENNEY. 


DESAIX (cxlix. 443; cl. 14, 32, 89).— | the library, and into the chapel, which is a 


I happened recently to read a letter written | pretty building with many paintings and 
by my father and dated Hospice de St. Bern- | a fine tomb erected by Napoleon to Genera’ 
ard, High Alps, 13 July, 1855 . 


‘The | Desaix.’ 


T. R. THomson. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1926. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


geal DRESS (cxlix. 333, 406, 
428, 466; cl. 30 71).—A good idea of 
the social life of a nation is afforded in the 
study of the work of its artists. Early 
broadsheets hold a mine of unworked wealth. 
Woodcuts and engravings give details which 
no description by word supplies. The 
French, particular about correctness of 
details, help many doubtful points to be 
made clear. Where similar ideas and sub- 
jects are treated the work of both is worth and 


portico on the right, in front of which a 
young lady stands, dressed in tiny shawl 
with frill, and smart bonnet of the small 
poke variety, whose ribbons fastened under 
the chin frame a pretty face. In wide- 
skirted, short, sleeved frock, and frilled 
trousers, she is engaged looking down on the 
lawn at a group of children in play. The 
girls on the lawn are dressed in short-sleeved, 
wide-skirted frocks and trousers, some plain 
stiff, others variously frilled. The 





careful examination. 

As the introduction of the sewing-machine 
altered methods of dressmaking, so did the 
coming of the photographic process-block 
alter methods in the reproduction of illustra- 
tion. 

A catchpenny issue of about 1825 was illus- 
trated with four objects forming the little 
picture, a tiny bush, a gibbet, a man and a 


dress of the boys shew them all in skeleton 
suits of different forms, quite half the 
jackets buttoning down the back. Where 
the fastening is shewn at the front there is 
a row of buttons from waist on to each 
shoulder. On the left the figure of a lad 
seemingly about sixteen years of age is 
| approaching with both hands holding a 
| wide, flat basket on his head. The jacket 





by. On the gibbet a figure was swinging, | reveals no fastening, though the extremely 
the tiny bush making suggestion of open | high~-waisted trousers must have been 
country. The man, in tall hat, Jong | attached to it by at least a dozen and a 
whiskers, small-waisted, tailed coat and tight | — hs gear op the raat get of = 
trousers, was, with long stride, dragging | chest. e rig rouser leg nas wiree 0 
by his its bend a boy of Men ro Aras fg |its five buttons unfastened, as if to reveal 
years old. The boy was dressed in a skeleton yg 4 the sen yA — & — buckled 
suit of dark jacket and light trousers, the | S20e, than wo ee coe ley were 
latter seeming to be straining at the two | pe tg ny — AP — has 
rominent buttons laced near to the | Sullered so much from water immersion 
litter bindes, to Brees the rear of the | that its details now could not be reproduced 
garment was fastened, whilst his feet, set | by photography. : : 
frmly on the ground, shewed determined | As so many drawings, in which the skele- 
opposition, his left hand held before his eyes | ton suit is shewn with the trouser leg un- 
and head averted indicating fear. With its | buttoned, are observable, it is worth noting 
own story of dress and custom, comment | that the reason may be found in the fact 
would be ungracious. | of boys of those times having to knit their 
An “satay of peered ih tured “| oe enc legs : the — 
TOW 0 rs and girls wit s and slates | Pelmg Jelt open would reveal more 0 elr 
in ‘their aide: Sacnte a wall, whilst a grim- |Own handiwork and so command attention 
visaged, sturdy dame, seated on a three- | for praise or otherwise. As sticks and rods 
ieged stool, and with a gigantic rod in her | — er been A -ssagping — 
eit hand, had a big boy over her knee and | Of pictures where children are portraye 
with left’ elbow Saxby Berl betwixt his | condemnation might appear to be the rule 
shoulders, was engaged with her right hand | rather than praise. 
in unbuttoning his trousers from his jacket. In many parts of Cumberland and North- 
All the boys were in skeleton suits, and the umberland, before about 1860, in villages 
girls were attired in short-sleeved frocks, on the sea-coast there was a stage in the 
with wide, stiff skirts and plain wide trou- | progress of the boy known as the ‘‘ lassie- 
*rs reaching to about an inch above the ,lad’”’ period. His dress then consisted of 
ankles. . | frock and jacket, and, occasionally, trousers 
mn: Sketches by Boz,’ the illustration to | buttoned on to stays or bodice. The trousers 
the “‘ Charity Dinners” gives a caricature were mostly worn on going to church on 
of ~ poe’ mites, one of Rages has such Sundays. In this pe he remained until 
a rotun , that seemingly only the strict | he could make bread and knit his own stock- 
confinement of the Gomes of his skeleton | ings. For his first suit the stockings had 
suit prevents disaster from one more dinner. to be his own handiwork. About some 
In different form, a wood engraving of Eastertide his godmother would attend for 
about 1850 represents a garden scene with | the celebration of the event, during which 
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the lad undressed and his godmother would 
button him into his first suit, 

The godmother in those days was an im- 
portant personage in his life, and though 
the custom was by no means general, the fact 


of her dressing her godson for the occasion | 
of his marriage was not uncommon, a similar | 
duty to the bride being the prerogative of | 
Such a thing as a honey- | 


her godmother. 
moon trip was unknown, and to ensure a 


prosperous life it fell upon the godmothers | 


to see the newly-wedded couple to bed. 
This seems to shew that could we carry 


our studies some way further back, we might | 


fined ancient and interesting ceremonial 


gradually falling into deeay before the pro- | 
gress of transport facilities, which, breaking | 


into the long seclusion of village and hamlet, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| has found that all the best MSS. of Manilius 
' show tonantis instead of tonanti, and that 
_tonandi, which I mentioned as a variant, is 
only given by two late MSS. of no authority. 
According to W. J. A., Prof. Housman 
rejects tonantis as a misreading and ftonanti 
as_a bad conjecture, and inclines to tonandi, 
It may be said, however, that in 1806, when 
the motto and arms were granted to the 
| Board of Ordnance the study of Manilius 
had not reached beyond the stage when 
_tonanti might be a possible reading. The 
| difficulty remains that the ellipsis of.so im- 
portant a word as eripuit or eripuimus is 
| very harsh. Does the phrase occur in Man- 
tuan or some other Renaissance poet? — Per- 
haps Pror. Bensty can help? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


introduced other ideas before which the old | 


inevitably should pass. Of these ceremon- 
ials, conversations with old men and women 


steeped in the lore of their districts, lead | 
me to the conclusion that May-day festivals, | 
Midsummer fires, and All Hallows’ Eve were | 


all associated with some sacrificial rite in 
which dress played a prominent or impor- 
tant part. Carried back, then, by these 
conversations to the well remembered state- 
ments and teachings of grandfathers and 
mothers, I reach a date approximately of 
1780, and at that period amongst the labour- 
ing hands of the North, the only distinc- 
tion betwixt the dress of boy or girl was, 
that in addition to petticoats, boys wore a 
jacket. 
BaRRADEL. 


‘© QUA TELA TONANTI” (cxlix. 349, 


425.)—In the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps Gazette of Dececmber last, at pp. 
2082-3, there is an article by the querist, 
rejecting CoLoNeL Lxesiiez’s interpretation as 
meaningless (as a 
(with much more enthusiasm than I can 
attain to) a suggestion of mine, originally 
published in the Sunday Times, to the effect 
that it is a free adaptation from a line from 
Manilius (i. 104), where (writing of Ratio, 
i.e., Reason or Science), he says :— 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen 
I suggested that tela was the equivalent 
of fulmen viresque, and that the missing 
word for the motto was Hripuimus, the 
meaning of the motto being: — ‘“‘ We have 
wrested from the thunderer his own wea- 
pons.” I never felt at all certain 
about it myself, and the more I look at it, 
the less I like it; more especially as the 
ousman, 


viresque tonanti. 


querist, on consulting Prof, A. E. 


motto), and adopting | 


YHARLES WAUGH: ‘THE FISHER- 

MAN’S DEFENCE,’ 1807 (cxlvi. 343). 

—I may perhaps be allowed to point out the 

interest of this pamphlet—which I have not 
been able to see. 

My information comes from a catalogue 
(No. 27, 1923) of Messrs. Chas. Thurnam and 
Sons, Carlisle. 

The book contains, according to its title-page, 
a few marks and observations on some se- 
| tions of an Act of Parliament .. . entitled ‘ An 
| Act for the better regulating and improving the 
Fisheries in the arm of the sea between the 
County of Cumberland and the Counties of 
Dumfries and Wigton, and the Stewartry ot 
Kirkcudbright.” ... 

Also a_ description of the _ several 
sorts of nets used in the arm of _ the 
| sea, showing the strength of twine used in 
making, and the manner of knitting, rigging, 
setting, cleaning, and using the said nets... 

The book is not in the British Museum; 
and I am sure that the gift of a copy would 
| be much appreciated. 

R. J. W. 


| (ONSULAR JURISDICTION (cl. 11).— 
| This query is partly answered by ‘ The 
/Ottoman Order in Council, 1910,’ which 
| although no longer in force for Turkey ap- 
plies to Egypt. Enclosed is a copy for 
KE. H. R. For useful information also con- 
sult, vol. xxi., No. 84, The Law Quarterly 
| Review, ‘ Turkish Capitulations,’ etc. 
| .In Turkey before the war, where foreigners 
| were solely concerned, the Court having jur's- 
| diction would be the Court of the Defendant. 
| There is also a China, or Treaty Ports, 





ec. xiv. (1804.) This 


* Local Act 44 Geo. III. 
xxi., repealing 


| repeals Act 33 Geo. Ti., Cc. 
| Seots Act, 1681, c. 101. 


Fesrvary 13, 19%. 
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Order in Council under similar conditions. 
E. P. 


Constantinople. 


iB. H. R. begs to thank our correspondent | 


most cordially for the ‘Ottoman Order in 

Council.” ] 

HE RUINS OF ARCON (cl. 10). — 
Several readers in Constantinople are 


greatly exercised respecting the query as to | 


Does the writer mean 
called Derkous in 
dAnvilli’s map, 1794, and Dercon in 
‘Orbis Romani,’ 1764? 
veference or details ? 


the above ruins. 
Derkos, formerly 


H. E. P. 
Constantinople. 
VuLAcE HISTORIES (cl. 27, 83).—I am 
informed by an indefatigable biblio- 
grapher of English Topography that my huge 
uarto volume, ‘Selsey Bill, Historic and 
rehistoric’ (Duckworth, 1911), is the 
largest book ever published upon a village 
so small as Selsey. 
Epwarp HeRon-ALLEN. 


I add ‘ Memorials of a Warwickshire 
Parish,’ by Robert Hudson (Methuen, 1904). 
The parish is that of Lapworth. 


I have the following in my library, and 
shall be glad to hear of others pertaining to | 


Somerset : — 


‘Collections for a Parochial History of | 
Wraxall (Somerset),’ by the Rev. George S. | 


mg M.A. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol, 
1900). 

‘Collections for a Parochial History of 
Flax Bourton,’ by the Rev. George S. Master 
(Lavars and Co., Bristol, 1893). 

‘Collections for a Parochial History of 
Tickenham,’ by the Rev. Joseph Byrchmore 
(Rector), (Lavars and Co., Bristol, 1895). 

‘Collections for a Parochial History of 
Backwell,” by the Rev. George S. Master 
(Lavars and Co., Bristol, 1898). 

‘Collections for. a Parochial History of 
Barrow Gurney,’ by the Rev. J. A. W. Wad- 


more (Vicar), (Lavars and Co., Bristol, | 
1897), 


‘Supplement ’ to the above (J. W. Arrow- 
smith, Bristol, 1902). 


Chew Magna,’ by Frederick A. Wood 
(Bristol, Printed for the Author, 1903). 
‘The Parish of Selworthy,’ by the Rev. 
Frederick Hancock (Rector), (Barnicott and 
earce, Taunton, 1897).. 
‘A History of Minehead,’ by the Rev. F. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Can he give any 


‘Collections for a Parochial History of | 
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| Hancock (Vicar of Dunster), (Barnicott and 
Pearce, Taunton, 1903). 

‘Buckland Dinham: A Study of our 
Somerset Village,’ by the Rev. J. D. D. 
Keilor (Vicar) (‘‘ Standard ’”’ Office, Frome, 
1925). 

West SOMERSET. 

‘ History of the Village of Sydenham, 
Kent,’ by Mayow Wynell Adams, Esqre., of 
‘the Old House, Sydenham, 1878. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 


‘A History of Hurstpierpoint,’ by a 
Native, a Minor (J. Phillips, 13, Poplar 
Place, Brighton, 1837). This ‘“ Native’”’ 
, was William Smith Ellis, later a fairly well- 
‘known contributor to the S. A. C. My 
copy contains at the end two ‘‘ Village 
Periodicals,’ both edited by Ellis. The 
first is The Village Press and Halfpenny 
Magazine; it ran to six numbers (1834) and 
a postscript. It is possibly the worst-printed 
paper on record. The other is The Village 
Quarterly Endeavourer, of which the first, 
and presumably the only, number is dated 
January, 1836. This is written in juvenile 
Johnsonese and it is irresistibly amusing. 
| By the way, are many other village 
| periodicals known ? 

‘History of Alfriston,’ by Florence A. 
Pagden (Mrs. Hubert Winstanley), first 
| issued in 1899. This bears no publisher’s 
name, and was sold only locally. Other 
editions in 1903-6-17. The first edition has 
illustrations, which were later abandoned. 

Victor B. Nevusure. 


‘Researches into the History of Welton, 
East Yorkshire, and its Neighbourhood,’ by 
| Thomas Thompson, F.S.A., of Spring Hill, 
Welton (1869). This is a most interesting 
account. 


C. ©. 

Of Sussex villages the following Histories 
may be mentioned :— 

‘ Angmering,’ by Francis Skeet, 1921. 

“Bourne in the Past,’ by the Rev. I. H. 
Mee, 1913. 

‘ Ditchling,’ by Henry Cheal, 1901. 

‘Salehurst,’ by Leonard J. Hodson, 1914. 

‘ Udimore,’ by Leonard J. Hodson, 1920. 

‘Wadhurst,’ by Alfred C. Wace, 1923. 

‘ Ticehurst,’ by Leonard J. Hodson and 
| Julia A, Odell, 1925. 


JouNn PatcHING. 
JIGHTEENTH CENTURY DWARFS 


| (cl. 81).—E, J. Woods’s ‘Giants and 
| Dwarfs’ (Bentleys), which I have sent to 
| your enquirer, devotes four pages to John 
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Norfolk, 1728. 
weighed with his clothes thirty-four pounds, 
and his height was thirty-eight inches. In 
1751 he was shown to the Koyal Society in 
Crane Court, and in January, 1752, appeared 
at Leicester House before the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, the Prince of Wales and 
princes and princesses. Later he appeared 
before George 1I., and at the St. James’s 
fair at Bristol he was ‘‘sent for to the 
Guildhall with the dog that reads, writes 
and casts accounts’? Coan’s’ portrait with 
Bamford the giant hatter of Shire Lane was 
engraved by Roberts in 1771. He died at 
tha Dwarf Tavern, Chelsea Fields in March, 
764. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 

The following references to John Coan 

may be of use to Mr. Amor. The first 


occurs in Nathaniel Wanley’s ‘ Wonders of | 


the Little World’ (new ed., 1806), vol. 
i., p. 68. . It is there quoted from Philosoph. 
Trans., vol. xlvii., p. 278. 

Another dwarf is thus described in the same 
work by William Arderon, F.R.S.: “ John 
Coan, a dwarf, was born at Twitshall in Nor- 
folk in 1728, and has been shown in this city 
for some weeks past. I weighed him myself, 
April 3, 1750, and his weight, with all his 
clothes, was no more than 34 pounds. I like- 
wise carefully measured him, and found his 
height with his hat, shoes, and wig on, to be 
38 inches. His limbs are no bigger than a 
child of three or four years old, his body is 
perfectly strait [sic], the lineaments of his 
face are answerable to his age, and his brow 
has some wrinkles in it when he looks atten- 
tively at any thing. He has a good com- 
plexion, is of a sprightly temper, discourses 
readily and pertinently, considering his educa- 
tion, and reads and writes English well. His 
speech is a little hollow, though not disagree- 
able; he can sing tolerably, and amuses the 
company that come to see him with mimick- 
ing a cock’s crowing, which he imitates very 
exactly. In 1744, he was 36 inches high, and 
weighed 273 pounds; his father says, when 
about a year old he was as large as children 
of that age usually are, but grew very little 
and slowly afterwards.” 


In Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ vol. ii., col. | 


1605, under date Dec. 7, Coan is said 
to. have been exhibited in London in Decem- 
ber, 1751. Details are given concerning his 
proportions and accomplishments, and as 
they tally pretty closely with those given 
above, I do not transcribe them. 

Samuel Daniel, in ‘ Merrie England in the 
Olden Time’ (1841), refers to Coan as ‘ the 
Norfolk Pigmy,’ and says that he was ex- 
hibited at Bartholomew Fair on Aug. 17, 
1752. My copy of this work is a reprint 


(n. d.), and the reference is on p. 310. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Coan, the dwarf who was born at Twitshall, | 


At the age of 22, Coan | 


| The last note, which appropriately con- 
cerns ‘‘ the Norfolk’s Pigmy’s ”’ final occupa- 
tion and death, will be found in Larwood 
and Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards’ (1867) 
at p. 89. 

Jeffrey is not the only dwarf who has 
figured on a signboard, for in the last century 
there was a Dwarf Tavern in Chelsea Fields, 
kept by John Coan, a Norfolk dwarf. It 
seems to have been a place of some attraction, 
since it was honoured by the repeated visits 
of an Indian King. ‘On Friday last the 
Cherokee King and his two chiets were s0 
greatly pleased with the curiosities of the 
Dwart’s Tavern in Chelsea Fields, that they 
were there again on Sunday at seven in the 
evening to drink tea, and will be there again 
in a few days.”—Daily Advertiser, July 12, 
1762. T'wo years after we find the following 
advertisement :—‘ Yesterday died at the Dwart 
Tavern in Chelsea Fields, Mr. John Coan, the 
unparalleled Norfolk Dwarf.”—Daily Adver- 
tiser, March 17, 1764. 

Victor B. NeEvsure. 
| Steyning, Sussex. 

(The Rev. H. B. Hype thanked for reply 
giving the references as above.] 


| WILLIAM TAPLIN, SURGEON (cl. 81). 
| A full account of the life and writings 
| of the above will be found in Major-Gen. 
| Sir. Fredk. Smith’s ‘Early History of 
| Veterinary Literature,’ 1924, Vol. ii., pp. 
| 157-168. 

W. J. B. 


| 
ROLLINSON FAMILY (cl. 67; s.v. ‘George 
| IV Evelyn ’).—Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Rollinson, married Richard Eyans (not 
| Evans); his will dated 25 June, 1706, was 
| proved P.C.C. 15 Oct., 1709. : 

| Thomas Rollinson, of Chadlington, 1s 
| stated in a deed referring to Great Maple- 
| stead, Essex, dated 26 May, 1757, to have 
_married a daughter of Sir John Lock, Knt., 
of London, granddaughter of Samuel Lock, 
| of London. 








G. S. GIBBoNs. 


OPLADY’S “ ROCK OF AGES ” (cl. 82). 

—The hymn of Toplady first appeared in 

the Gospel Magazine in 1775. The crucial 

line of the fourth stanza of the original 

read: — ‘“‘When my eyestrings break in 

death.” This has repeatedly been altered. 
Here are the chief versions: 


When my _ heart-strings break in death, 
Williams’s Boden’s ‘ Collection,’ 1801. 
When my eyelids sink in death. J. Kemp 
thorne’s ‘ Psalms and Hymns,’ 1810. 
| When mine eyelids close in death. T, Cot- 
| terell’s ‘ Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 1815. 
When my eyes shall close in death. Wes- 
leyan Methodist Hymn Book,’ 1830. 


FEBrvuary 13, 1926, 
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This is the recognised version of the hymn The next curious charm comes from Corn- 
in most English-speaking countries. | wall. Wash the hands in the moon’s rays 
It is said that Toplady, when Vicar of | focussed in a dry metal basin, saying— 
Blagdon, Somerset, was one day walking | I wash my hands in this thy dish, 
through Burrington Combe when he was O man in the moon do grant my wish, 
overtaken by a storm. He took shelter in | And come and take away this. 
the cleft of a rock, Picking up a playing- | (Folklore Journal, v. 200). 
card, which he found on the ground, he; 4 familiar charm is to rub the wart with 
wrote upon the back of it his famous hymn. | +). inside of a bean-shell saying— 
We are told that the playing-card, upon - 
which the hymn was first written, is pre- 


As this bean shell rots away, 


served in America. | So my warts shall soon decay. 
' Artuuk §. LANGLEY. | (Folklore Journal, i. 221). 
The Manse, Coseley, Staffs. In Shropshire each wart is touched with a 


as ; ea gravel stone. The stones are then tied in a 
The original line was: — “When my | jag and thrown away, and this rhyme is 
eyestrings break in death.’’ There was spoken— 
an idea that the eyestrings snapped when a a me ’ 
person died. - Warts, warts, go away, 


: : In a month, a week, and a day. 
re a fi alterations which have | * : 
r,s © ioe (Burne and Jackson, ‘Shropshire Folk- 


. . > | 
ben made, and noted in ell lore,’ 1883, p. 200 


‘Hymnology ’ [ut supra]. 

The hymn first appeared in the Gospel| In Wiltshire (City of Salisbury) when 1] 
Magazine (March, 1776) of which Toplady | was a small child an old lady rubbed the 
was then editor, so an original manuscript | wart with her finger, at the same time 
to establish the authentic words is unneces- | whispering to herself. I inquired what she 


sary. | whispered and she said with a smile, “‘If I 
H. Prosser CHAntTeER. reveal the whisper to you, I shall not be able 
HARLOTTE CHAPEL, ST. PANCRAS | © heal warts in pr — ss Sa 
(cl. 82). — Charlotte Chapel, Rathbone- | a papi ee 


lace, was an episcopal chapel in Charlotte- eieseaties = ee 
en and ens ane Windmill-street, Constitutional Cheb, 'W.0. 

Tottenham Court-road. There is a church |\HE DILETTANTI CLUB (cl. 82). — 
in Charlotte-street, St, John the Evangelist, There were two groups of portraits of 
and some one there may have the information | members of the Dilettanti Society painted 


required. by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and both belong 
ALFRED SyDNEY LeEwIs, to the Society, which meets at 8, Grafton 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. Street, Bond Street, W. ‘A History of the 


ye aie . | Dilettanti Society ’ was compiled by Lionel 
HARMING OF WARTS _(cxlviii. 439; Cust in 1898, new edition 1914, and this may 
exlix. passim; cl. 12, 31, 86), — In 


be. obtained from Messrs, Macmillan & Co., 
who publish other works issued by this 
Society. 


Leicestershire the patient is taken to an ash- 
bn and a pin is stuck fast into the besa 
then withdrawn, and a wart is transfix 
with it till pain is felt, and then again Angenene: Seton 
the pin is pushed into the tree. Every wart | ‘¢ ASS ” AND “ DONKEY” (cl. 83).— 
thus treated perishes, and the pins remain Dr. A. Smythe Palmer, ‘Some Curios 
their monuments. The following charm is | from a Word-Collector’s Cabinet,’ provides 
spoken—‘‘ Ashen tree, Ashen tree, Pray buy | a very interesting section dealing with the 
these warts of me.’ (‘ Leicestershire Choice | word “‘ donkey”? as used as a name for the 
Notes,’ p. 252. Folklore Record, i. 224). ass. I take the following abstract from it. 
Another method is to cross the wart with | ‘‘ Donkey” is asserted to be a modern im- 
a pin three times, and, after each crossing, | portation into literature, as it did not find 
repeat, “‘ Ash tree, Ashen tree, Pray buy | its way into print until 1785, when Grose 
this wart of me.” Then stick the pin in| gave it a place in his ‘ Dictionary of the 
the tree, and the wart soon disappears, and | Vulgar Tongue.’ It was, however, current 
grows on the tree instead. This must be done | long before this in the dialects. In 1804 Mrs. 
secretly. (Halliwell, ‘Popular Rhymes and | Barbauld is said to have been uncertain how 
Nursery Tales,’ 1849, p. 208). the word should be spelled, and 1819 Wolcott: 
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thought it was a synonym for ‘‘a Neddy” in 


the London costermongers’ speech. 


‘‘ donkey ’’ represented an ass (see ‘ N.E.D.’) 
and Pegge ‘ Anecdotes of the English Langu. 
age,’ 1803, also gives it as an Essex word. 
Mr. Oliphant, however, found ‘‘ donkey ”’ 
used in Smollett’s translation of 
Blas,’ 1749. ‘‘ Donkey,”’ originally pro- 
nounced ‘‘ dunkey,’’ represents ‘‘ dun-ick-ie ’’ 
or ‘‘ dun-ock-ie,”’ 
diminutival suffixes. ‘‘A wee little dun’”’ 
or dun-coloured animal. 
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‘ Gil 


ie., ‘“‘dun’”’ with two 


“* Dunnock,”” 


| the one in which R. B. said ‘‘ he was im- 


|  Lonce read an extract from a young lady’s. 
| diary (considered to be authentic) that at 
| her French eighteenth century boarding. 
school, the writing-master attended weekly, 
| but did nothing but mend pens, whilst the 
| girls squirted ink over the table and at one 
| another; they never wrote one copy all the 
| time she was there. 
H. 


| BELLMAN (cl. 44, 88).—See ‘N. & Q,’ 
|\D 25. x. 464; xii. 362—4 S. viii. 507—5 


which is the same word, is a dialect word for | S. i. 285; ix. 325; x. 407; xi. 878 ii 


the sparrow, the dun bird, another name 


for it being ‘‘ doney,’? which is the same 


without the central ‘‘-ock.’’ 

It may be noted that ‘‘don”’ or “‘ dun” 
was the recognized colour of the ass, as an 
old riddle to be found in Leland’s ‘ Itinerary’ 
bears evidence: 


The first letter of our fore-fadyr, 
A worker in wax, 

An I and an N, 

The colour of an ass: 

And what have you then? 


|9, 97, 195—9 S. vi. 350, 417; vii. 75, 376. 
|The City of Norwich appointed a Bellman 
| as early as 1415, and the office was abolished 
: in 1912. 


Gero. A. STEPHEN. 


Norwich, 


| BEMSLEY (BEAMSLEY) (cl. 82).—I am 
| acquainted with a very large number of 
| variants of the spelling Bensly or Bensley 
‘which are found in Parish Registers 
in East Norfolk and other records, but can- 


Ans.—Abindon (see Halliwell, ‘Popular | not remember any instance of Bemsley or 


Tales and Nursery Rhymes,’ p. 149). 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


RAGON IN PLACE-NAMES: DRAKE- 
HORD, DRAKESTONE DRAKELOW 
(cxlix. 420).—It may interest Mr. St. CLAIR 
BappeLry to know that in the neighbour- 
hood of Harbottle, in Coquetdale, Northum- 
berland, there is a large block of stone com- 
posed of reddish-grey grit known as the 
Drake Stone, about which much legendary 
lore has been woven. Authorities say that 
this huge boulder was the Draag Stone of 
the Druids, whatever that may signify. 
Warwickshire provides an example — 
Drakenedge, which Johnston, ‘The Place- 
Names of England and Wales,’ derives from 
O.E. dracan ecg., ‘ devil’s or dragon’s edge’ 
or ‘brink.’ Then there is Drakeholes in 
Nottinghamshire, on the site of a Roman 
station so it is supposed. I have seen no 
explanation of this name. 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
FARLY WRITING-MASTERS (cxlix. 443; 
cl. 12, 30, 51, 88).—I, too, was surprised 
that no one mentioned Thomas Tomkins, of 
whom there is a portrait in the upstairs 
room of the Guildhall Picture Gallery. I 
am sorry I cannot remember whether this is 





| Beamsley. From such evidence as I have 
| got I am disposed to think. that Bensly is 
| from an earlier Benslyn. I have found the 
| same person entered as Benslyn or Benslin, 

and later as Bensley. In the reign of Philip 
and Mary, Robert Benslyn had the site of 
Weybridge Prior in the parish of Acle, Nor- 
| folk (Blomefield and Parkin, ‘ Hist. of Nor- 
| folk,’ xi. 92). I have a final concord showing 
that Robert Benslyn became joint owner of 
lands in Acle and neighbouring parishes in 
30 Hen. VIII. In 1390 John Benselyn, of 
Hapton, was rector of Thorp-Parva by Scole 
(Blomefield, i. 187), and I have a note that 
|Ricardus Bencelyn is named in a ‘ Visus 
| armorum ’ of c. 1355 (Castle Museum, Nor- 
| wich). 





Epwarp BEnsty. 


|“ \fUNDUS MUNDULUS IN MUNDO 
| il IMMUNDO.” (cxlviii. 246).—This saying 
| is attributed to Robert Southey by Mr. Nor- 
| man G. Brett-James, in his ‘ Life of Peter 
| Collinson, F.R.S., F.S.A.’  (1698/4—1768), re- 
| cently published : : 

“The Society of Friends was doing good 
work in standing for — moral conduct 
in a world of low morals and cynical ideals. 
It:-was ‘mundus mundulus in mundo im- 
mundo,’ ‘a clean little world in a world 
unclean, as Southey is said to have called it. 


(p. 67). : 
ri Norman Penney. 
| 5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 
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| mortalised by Reynolds,’’ but believe it to 
A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine in | be so. 
1793 noted that in both Essex and Sussex | 
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The Library. 


Select Treatises of S, Bernard of Clairvauz; 
De Diligendo Deo. Edited by Watkin W. 
Williams. De Gradibus umilitatis et 
Superbi. Edited by Barton R.°‘V. Mills. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. net). 
HIS is a member of that excellent series 

The Cambridge Patristic Texts (we note 
that the wrapper mentions that their ‘ De Sac- 
erdotio ’ of S. John Chrysostom is out of print). 

It ig not quite correct to say, as Mr. Mills 

does in the General Introduction, that there 

is no recent edition of any of the treatises of 

St. Bernard, for Dr. Edmund Gardner brought 

out the ‘De diligendo Deo’ but a few years 

ago (Dent and Sons)—text and translation, a 

useful edition enough. We quarrel a 

with this General Introduction, so far as 

concerns the section on St. Bernard. There is no 
point in remarking that fifty persons have pro- 
hably read the ‘De Imitatione Christi’ for 
one who has read anything of St. Bernard’s; 
and something almost inept in saying St. 

Bernard was ‘“‘a greater man than was 

Thomas & Kempis.” Again, a reader who 

does not know St, Bernard’s life (and for any- 

one who does this section can hardly have 
been designed), it must be difficult to recon- 
cile the statement that for thirty years of his 
life he was virtual ruler of Western Christen- 
dom, with the statement that he tended to 1e- 
gard everything from the monastic point of 
view, a statement which, if taken, as the aver- 
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little | 


{ 
| original. 
| text in 195 places. 
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Both differ from the Benedictine 
The great Abbot has in 
both the word “ beatus” or “‘ sanctus ”’ added 
to his name in another writing and another 


| ink, which may fairly lead to the conclusion 


that they were written before his canonisa- 
tion, which took place in 1153. It was, there- 
fore, decided to adopt the text of these MSS. 
as that of this edition. All lovers of St. Ber- 
nard (and this book ought to increase their 
number), will congratulate both themselves 
and the editors on this. 

Each Treatise is preceded by an introduc- 
tion on its subject-matter, and is illustrated 


; by ample scholarly notes, 


S.P.E. Tract No. XXII. The Nature of 
Human Speech. By Sir Richard Paget Bart. 
On the use of Italic, fused participle, etc. 
By H. W. Fowler. Reviews and Miscellan- 
eous Notes. By Robert Bridges. (Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 6d. net). 


HIS is one of the most interesting and im- 
portant of the S.P.E. Tracts. Sir Richard 
Paget’s paper starts by drawing a distinction 
between breathed or whispered sounds and 
“voiced ” speech, showing that, so far as 
articulate communication goes, “the larynx 
is not an organ of speech.” He gives in amus- 
ing, and also a plausible, account of man’s 
gradual advance in the art of speaking; the 


| roar and grunt from the larynx; the grimace; 
| the exciting discovery: that, by blowing air 


age reader in England will almost certainly | 


take it, requires qualification. It was, of course, 
more than difficult to give an _ idea 
of him within the limited space at command; 
nevertheless, something better than _ this 
should, we think, have been offered, or the 
thing left alone. 


For the rest of the Introduction and for the | 


book in general we have only gratitude. The 


most interesting feature of it (for we do not | 


propose to discuss the subject-matter), is the 
reconstructed text. Dr. Gardner based his 


text mainly on Mabillon’s Benedictine edition, | 


which has held the field with the admiration 


of great critics since the end of the seven- | 


teenth century. Mabillon himself based_ his 


derived from his own examination of MSS. 
He mentions which MSS. he used, and_ the 
present editors have had recourse to such of 
them as are available and contain these par- 
ticular treatises, with the result that they find 
such wide divergence between them and the 
Benedictine edition, that this has come to 
seem impossible any longer to accept. They 
found at Troyes in the Bibliothaque de la 
Ville, two MSS. from Clairvaux, unexamined 
apparently by Mabillon. Both are of the 


elfth century, and so nearly identical as to 
show either that one is a copy of the other, or 
that both are directly derived from the same 





: ‘ | prominence of a few 
text on that of Horstius, but with readings | 


through mouth or nose, or both, that grimace 
might, so to put it, be made audible at fifty 
yards’ distance and might operate in the dark; 
and then articulate speech as the end of 
these experiments and discoveries. Sir Richard 
thinks we are lamentably slow in rejecting un- 
voiced sounds and working out a ‘* pure ” lan- 
guage of voiced sounds. The one exception he 
knows of to this imperfection is ‘“ Zummer- 
zet”’?; and *‘ Zummerzet” is superior to the 
rest of English in another form of purity; 
freedom from ‘‘literary trammels” and 
‘*jumbles of antiquities,’? for which compare 
its “I be, thou be, he be, we be” with the 
current remnants of declension in “I am, 
thou art, he is, we are.” The ‘ Remarks’ 
which the Editor appends by way of criticism 
are, however, worth attention. He points out 
that English, with the variety of its delicate 
sounds, after all, escapes the monotony into 
which Italian falls by reason of the unrelieved 
“pure” vowels. He 
shows the practical difficulties of eliminating 
the whisper sounds to which Sir Richard ob- 
jects—one of these being that a number of 
words now plainly distinct to the ear would 
become identical. We would also mention that 
between footnotes and text of these ‘ Remarks ” 
there is a handful of excellent stories. Mr. H. 
W. Fowler’s ‘ Notes ’ forced us into a painful 
new realisation of what the S.P.E. is setting 
itself to counter—what hideous degradation of 
speech. The “ fused participle,” if it should 
ever come to be accepted, is enough of itself 
to spread decay, since its use involves oblivion 
of all grammatical principle, refusal of logic 
and of organisation. The examples Mr. Fowler 
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has collected in the note on this atrocity, and | 
the kindred collection in that on “‘ substitute ” 
and ‘“‘ substitution,’ are depressingly instruc- | 
tive. The article about the Anglo-American 
Vocabulary comments ona paper by Professor | 
Scott in a recent McNaught’s Monthly, with 
reassuring common-sense, and gives sound ex- | 
planation of the true value of divergences. 


Piozzi Marginalia. By Percival Merritt. 
(Harvard University Press. $3.00 dollars). 
| gis it be said at once that nothing could be 
more reprehensible, more shocking to the 
native instincts of the grammarian born—the 
grammarian whom Browning buried—than the 
ways of old editors of letters and literary 
remains—people who cut, joined into patch- 
work, modernised and otherwise maltreated 
the material entrusted to them, and reduced 
it into the similitude of their own narrow or 
presumptuous minds. Granted all that, we 
have for some time begun to entertain mis- 
giving that the age is now tending to error 
in the opposite direction—to a “ cult,” as the 
jargon goes, of ipsissima verba, which argues 
either obsession, or renunciation of any exer- 
cise of judgment in discrimination between 
what is worth labour and attention and what 
is not. In this volume we consider we have 
a piece of evidence going to justify our mis- 
giving. It is a little book, charmingly printed 
(how pleasant are the short lines and the 
generous spacing!), nicely got up, and, for its 
size and its 200 pages, profusely illustrated. 
But what is it all about? Mrs. Piozzi left be- 
hind her a tolerable mass of writing. Part | 
of it are an annotated ‘‘ advance copy” of her 
book * Retrospection,’ and a note-book, written 
full and stuffed out with scraps, which she 
pleasantly entitled ‘Minced Meat for Dies.’ 
Now we would stake, say, all the present con- 
tents of our purse, that half, at the very 
least, of the readers of ‘N. and Q.,’ if they 
chose to rummage out of the old commonplace- 
books and note-books of their great-grand- 
mothers and great-great-aunts, could furnish 
matter on the average as interesting as any- 
thing here, and in many instances, much 
more interesting. And most certainly the 
publisher’s puff is absurdly exaggerated. Con- 
sidering the mass of material we have in print 
about the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury, it can hardly he claimed that these jot- 
tings illustrate “current history.” But do 
they not illustrate Mrs. Piozzi? Yes, they | 
do—to some extent. There are bits that would 
have been in place in an appendix; or 
that might have made an article in a 
periodical. But Mrs. Piozzi is not Shakes- 
peare, or Jane Austen, is not a voice from 
ancient centuries of which little is known to 
us, that she should have her little scraps 
solemnly facsimiled, and her very poor verses 
and notes of sentences set out with spelling 
and abbreviations laboriously followed, so that 
one cannot even read them as fast as one 
might. Not only so, but the material for this | 
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book proved so slender that it has had to be 


| eked out by biography, which takes up a full’ 
the life of Mrs, 


third of the whole.’ Now, 
Piozzi is pretty well known. If we turn from. 
substance to treatment we can praise Mr. Mer- 


'ritt as painstaking—though even within this 


brief space he more than once repeats things, 


' We hope ‘he will presently turn his attention. 


and bestow his care upon some subject worthy 
ot them. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUE. 


Me. P. M. Barnarv, of Tunbridge Wells, 
describes near 170 items in his Catalogue 151. 
Besides ‘‘rare and _ interesting books in 
general,” he gives particulars of collections. 
of early stamped bindings, books on sport, and 
books on early science. ‘he best prize among. 
them all, to our thinking, is a perfect copy 
(but four other such being known) of Richard 
Verstegan’s ‘ Odes,’ printed at Antwerp in 1601. 
It contains a note or two in an old hand, and 
is bound in contemporary vellum (£65). The 
official Dutch report ot the four days’ sea fight 
in June 1666, drawn up by De Witt, Vryber- 
gen, van der Hoolck, Kann and Gerlacius, 
and signed by Gerlacius, printed that same 
year at the Hague, is offered tor £4. For £5. 
there is a copy of the * Works’ of Machiavelli 
(Rome, 1550); and for £20 a first edition of 
Glanville’s ‘ Tractatus de legibus et consuetu-- 
dinibus regni Anglie’—in edibus Richardi 
Totteli,” probably 1555. A pretty item is a 
volume of seventeenth century almanacks,. 
whereof Dove’s for 1636 and Langley’s for 1637 


‘belonged to John Evelyn, and contain a few 


entries by him. The volume comes from the- 
library of Cave Castle, Yorkshire (£70). We 
find hardly less interesting, though it costs. 
but £6, a military map, engraved by Hollar,. 
tor use of the soldier of the Commonwealth 
in 1644, ‘‘ Portable for every Man’s Pocket... 
Useful for all Commanders for Quarteringe 
of Souldiers and all sorts of Persons, that 
would be informed Where the Armies he;. 
never so Commodiously drawne before this. 
1644. Described by one that travailed through- 
out the whole kingdome, for its purpose.” 
Fenner’s ‘Certain Godly and _ Learned 
Treatises’ (1592) is in itself very well, ‘but the 
thing to note about the copy here, which costs. 
£20, is that it is bound in a leaf of a twelfth 
century MS—most beautiful writing, probably 
by a Scottish scribe. A first edition of Henry 
and William Lawes’s ‘ Choice Psalmes put into 
music, for Three Voices,’ is a thing for the 
lover of seventeenth century music to linger 
covetously over. It contains, here _ first 
printed, among the Commendatory _ verses, 
Milton’s sonnet “ Harry, whose tunefull and 
well measured song,” and, in virtue of this 
is catalogued under ‘ Milton,’ but we would 
submit that Henry Lawes can quite well stand 
upon his own feet. Another pleasant item 
is a first collected edition of the Drapier’s: 
Letters (1725—£2). 
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